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simple faith. The superstitions still found among them
are attributable to the remoteness of the country from
the current of the world's thought, the natural tendency
of all seafaring people, and the fact that the days when
the forbears of these fishermen left "Merrie England'*
to seek a living by the harvest of the sea, and finally set-
tled on these rocky shores, were those when witches
and hobgoblins and charms and amulets were accepted
beliefs.

Nevertheless, to-day as a medical man one is startled
to see a fox's or wolf's head suspended by a cord from
the centre, and to learn that it will always twist the way
from which the wind is going to blow. One man had a
barometer of this kind hanging from his roof, and ex-
plained that the peculiar fact was due to the nature of
the animals, which in life always went to windward of
others; but if you had a seal's head similarly suspended,
it would turn from the wind, owing to the timid character
of that creature. Moreover, it surprises one to be assured,
on the irrefutable and quite unquestioned authority of
c<old Aunt Anne Sweetapple," that aged cats always
become playful before a gale of wind comes on.

"I never gets sea boils," one old chap told me the
other day.

"How is that? "I asked.

"Oh! I always cuts my nails on a Monday, so I never
has any."

There is a great belief in fairies on the coast. A man
came to me once to cure what he was determined to be-
lieve was a balsam on his baby's nose. The birthmark to
him resembled that tree. More than one had given cur-
rency if not credence to the belief that the reason why
the bull's-eye was so hard to hit in one of our running
deer rifle matches was that we had previously charmede of another and more distant
